854                             CHAPTER IX.

In this manner a considerable portion of the gram-
matical framework of the Aryan or Indo-European
languages has been traced back to original inde-
pendent words, and even the slightest changes which
at first sight seem so mysterious, such as foot into feet,
or I find into I found, have been fully accounted for.
This is what is called comparative grammar, or a
scientific analysis of all the formal elements of a
language, preceded by a comparison of all the varieties
which one and the same form has assumed in the
numerous dialects of the Aryan family. The most
important dialects for this purpose are Sanskrit,
Greek, Latin, and Gothic; but in many cases Zend,
or Celtic, or Slavonic dialects come in to throw an
unexpected light on forms unintelligible in any of the
four principal dialects. The result of such a work as
Bopp's Comparative Grammar of the Aryan languages
may be summed np in a few words. The general
framework of grammar, the elements of derivation,
declension, and conjugation, had become settled before
the separation of the Aryan family. Hence the broad
outlines of grammar in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic,
and the resta are in reality the same: and the appa-
rent differences can be explained either by dialectic
growth, or by phonetic corruption, which is deter-
mined by the phonetic peculiarities of each nation.
After the grammatical terminations of all these lan-
guages have been traced back to their most primitive

prepared to give up the composition theory as recently modified.
Collitz, in the American Journal of Philology, 1888, vol. ix. No. 1,
inclines towards the participial theory. The chief difficulty lies in the
terminations of the singular, where dap, dast, daj> would be expected,
representing an original daidd, daidfist, daldd. See Douse, pp. IS6,187.